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Ending Colonialism in Africa 
k 


Mr. Muncer: Since the end of the last war, colonial powers have 
been under heavy attack from Western opinion to grant independence 
to their colonies. Actually a great movement has already taken place 
when we think of India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines. In other parts of Asia revolutionary movements are 
fighting bitterly for new rights and participation in their own affairs. 
The problems of bringing about self-government and independence are 
difficult and real. How can such independence be brought about in an 
orderly and just fashion? Today the Rounp Tasze is going to talk 
about some of these problems as they exist in the last great stand of 
colonialism, the continent of Africa. Britain, Belgium, Portugal, France, 
and Spain have colonies in Africa. 

Today we are fortunate in having with us guests who have been 

very closely associated with British Africa, which is larger in area 
than the United States of America. Let us take this opportunity to 
look at the problems of ending colonialism as they exist in the West 
African British territories—the Gold Coast and Nigeria—and in East 
Africa, which has been highlighted by the recent Mau Mau dis- 
turbances. Seated around this table are Lord Hemingford, for seven- 
teen years a teacher and trainer of teachers in the Gold Coast and for 
eight years the headmaster of a school in Uganda. Lord Hemingford 
is one of the distinguished members of the British House of Lords 
and is now chairman of the Africa Bureau, which is located in London. 
Also we have Sir Hugh Foot, who was, for three years, chief secretary 
of Nigeria and frequently the acting governor and who is now the 
governor of Jamaica; and Senteza Kajubi, a graduate of Makerere Col- 
lege in his home country of Uganda in East Africa, who is now doing 
advanced research work in this country. 
_ Lord Hemingford, in your many years as a teacher of youth in 
British Africa you have trained some of the most important leaders of 
the independence movement, including Prime Minister Nkrumah, 
Kojo Botsio, the minister of education in the Gold Coast, and others. 
Surely education is one of the most important elements in the drive 
for independence of West Africa. 
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Lorp Hemincrorp: Yes, it certainly is; and Britain has been giving. 
education in Africa for fifty years and more. What have we been 
teaching? We have taught the Christian faith, and we have tried to live 
up to it—the Christian faith with its great emphasis on the value of | 
every human soul. We have taught history and citizenship. We have 
taught about our democratic heroes and yours—Oliver Cromwell, 
George Washington. Scores of my pupils have learned by heart the | 
Gettysburg Address. Then you have to remember also that, wherever | 
there has been a class, that class has a monitor; wherever there is a. 
house, that house has a prefect. Pupils who have that kind of educa-_ 
tion inevitably become men and women who expect an increasing 
share in the government of their own country. That is not surprising; | 


it is very gratifying. 
Mr. Mouncer: Sir Hugh, you were chairman of the committee which 


drafted the first constitution for all Nigeria. What do you think are | 
the main desires of the people of Africa, as you know it? 


Sir Hucu: Before I actually reply to that question I think that there | 
is just one thing which I might say right at the beginning. It is not. 
always realized outside of Africa that there is the greatest variety inside | 
Africa. It is very difficult to generalize about Africa or to say what. 
Africans want. In Nigeria alone, for instance, where I served, where : 
there are thirty million people or more; there are four hundred separate : 
and distinct languages and peoples of different religions and outlook |} 
and tradition. Therefore, it is extremely difficult to answer any ques-- 
tion about Africa by a generalization. | 

But, nevertheless, having said that, I think that I will have a shot at 1 
it. I ask myself often what it is that the African people mainly want; | 
and I would be inclined to sum it up by saying that they want four | 
things more than anything else. They want representative government; ;} 
they want parliamentary government. That is number 1. I am sure} 
that they want impartial justice. They want also an incorruptible and |) 
fair civil service. And, as Lord Hemingford has said, certainly they | 
want modern education. 

I now want to make one point about those four things which I have | 
mentioned. We accept these things in America and in England, and|) 
we very much take them for granted. But in Africa these are the ideas |) 
which are explosive; they are dynamic. They are things which people} 
passionately desire—much more, for instance, than any dull theoretical | 
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appeal of communism. And these are things of which we know and 
which we are capable of giving, it seems to me, and capable of teach- 
ing—these things which Africa wants. That is why I am an optimist 
about Africa with all the difficulties and all the mistakes. 


Mr. Muncer: Mr. Kajubi, as an African do you agree with Sir 
Hugh? 


Mr. Kayusr: I am in complete agreement in principle with the four 
things which have been mentioned by Sir Hugh as prerequisites for 
self-government, but I should like to say that many a time there. has 
been too much emphasis on education, for example. It has been said 
that the people were not ready for self-government unless they could 
read and write. These things, in my opinion, are not necessary for 
democracy and self-government. The people need not know how to 
read and write before they can tell what they need in their government. 

Secondly, we often forget that these things existed in Africa before 


_ the coming of the white man. There was representative government. 


There was justice. When the white man came, because he could not 
understand these things in the traditional ways of the African, he 
assumed that they were not there, and he destroyed all these elements 


in the Africans’ way of life. Now the Africans are yearning to get back, 
probably, to some of the things they have lost through the coming 


of the white man. 


Sir Hucu: I do not know that I would take all that, Mr. Kajubi. 


I accept what you say completely about the vote; and I have always 
been in favor, in Africa and elsewhere, of giving the vote to everyone. 


In fact, to eliminate the illiterate cultivator in Africa, or in the other 


territories which I served, would be to put power in the hands of the 
small clique, and the people who really matter in the country would 


be eliminated. So I am wholeheartedly with you. I am against any 


restricted franchise. 
But I think that it is possible to be, if I may respectfully say so, 
oversentimental about the past of Africa. It is true that there were 


forms of democratic government and of systems of administration 


which existed in the old days, but there were a lot of other things that 
existed too. And I think that it is well, when we are speaking together 


frankly on an occasion like this, that we should recognize too that 
there were oppression and cruelty and a good deal of despotism. The 
modern democracy which Africa wants, which your country and all 
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the countries of Africa which ever I have known wish, whatever was 
the past, is the system which is understood in this great country of 
America and in England. Those are the purposes which are not now 
in dispute. 

Mr. Kayusi: Indeed these things existed in Africa. There was tribal | 
war. There was despotism. But I do not think that the white man’s’ 
civilization has advanced to such a level as to remove these problems. 


Sir Hucu: No. Perfectly fair! 


Mr. Muncer: How far have we moved in West Africa, Sir Hugh, | 
toward this new form of democracy and self-government? | 
Sir Hucu: I cannot speak about East Africa at all. I have been | 
there, but I have never worked there, so I will leave that to Lord 
Hemingford and Mr. Kajubi, who know much more about it than 1! 
do. We might come on to that presently. But I do know a fair amount | 
about developments in West Africa. Again, I never served in the | 
Gold Coast, but we watched very closely from Nigeria, which is next | 
door to the Gold Coast—only separated by a strip of French territory 
—so that I did see what went on there. | 
However, I do know what went on in Nigeria, because I was very | | 
much concerned. I would just like to give you, as I can in a minute, 
the picture of how a constitution is formed. I was the chairman of | 
the constitution committee which drew up the first constitution for the | 
whole of Nigeria, a country the size of Spain and France put together, | 
with a population of thirty million people. I was the only non-African | 
sitting in that conference. We had the representatives of the North, of 
the sultanates and the emirates, and the kingdoms of the North, with | 
their turbans and dignity, Moslems who came down to play their part. | 
Then we had the Ibos, representing five or six million people, lively, | 
quick to accept the modern conceptions of the West. And then the) 
Yorubas, with their ancient system of administration, with their chiefs | 
and their Obas. There was each group represented. There are many | 
other groups, but those were the three predominant groups of Nigeria, 
and they came together in order to work out with me, as an independ-— 
ent chairman, the form of constitution which they wanted. Naturally | 
we had all kinds of arguments and disagreements, but it was an excit- | 
ing thing to bring ress people of different religion (you see, you have | | 
the Moslems in the North, the predominant partners in Nigeria as | 
far as numbers are concerned; and then the Ibos and the Yorubas of 
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the South, predominant so far as modern education is concerned), to 
bring them together, and to get all of them to agree on a single con- 
stitution which could bring that great country together. 

There have been changes made since. We made, of course, many 
mistakes, and there have been changes and advances made since. But 
the basic structure that then was created by the twelve Africans sitting 
with the one Englishman is the basis on which a self-governing 
Nigeria within a matter of a few years will be established. 


Mr. Muncer: Lord Hemingford, how about the educational develop- 
ments which must take place as a prerequisite for self-government? 


Lorp Hemincrorp: We have mentioned already the importance of 
leaders, the people like Nkrumah and Botsio, who are now ministers 
in the government of the Gold Coast. But, of course, government does 
not depend solely upon the ministers. One of the most striking de- 
velopments in the Gold Coast in recent years has been the A fricaniza- 
tion of the civil service, and that, of course, has been made possible by 
the spread of education in the Gold Coast. 


Mr. Muncer: It is very important for us to note also that, although 
more Africans have gone into the civil service than ever before, and 
we have a rapidly expanding corps of skilled Africans both in the Gold 
Coast and in Nigeria, the Gold Coast leaders themselves, the African 
leaders who are now in power there, have seen fit to have more 
British civil servants now than they ever had when Britain was in 
complete control. 


Lorp Hemrncrorp: Oh, yes, that is certainly so. Dr. Nkrumah won 
his first general election on the slogan, “Away with the Europeans.” 
But, having got into power and having faced some of the hard facts 
of government, he began putting into the columns of the London 
Times advertisements which you can see every other week for petrolo- 
gists, for electrical engineers, for various kinds of technical officials. 


Mr. Kajusr: This is a very interesting question, because many of 
the people perhaps outside Africa tend to misunderstand this question. 
They think that self-government for the African territories would 
mean the complete elimination of the white man and all non-African 
people from these territories. But that is not true. In Africa, what 
people have wanted is to have political power and so to use this 
political power to invite European skill and cooperation and to par- 
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ticipate in the affairs of their country on an equal level with other 
races. 


Sir Hucu: European and American, we might say. 
Mr. Kayusr: And American, too, quite definitely. 


Mr. Muncer: We have not said anything about economic develop- 
ment. Are there not certain prerequisites for economically viable states 
in the Gold Coast or in Nigeria? 


Lorp Hemincrorp: Yes, there certainly are. For instance, I think 
that one of the most encouraging features of the last three years in the 
Gold Coast has been the success that Nkrumah’s government has had, 
and which the old colonial government did not have, in dealing with 
the swollen-shoot disease of the cocoa. Cocoa, I should say, is the lead- 
ing export product of the area. For this disease which affects cocoa 
there is only one known cure, which is the cutting-out of the diseased 
trees and of a ring of healthy trees around them. This is a pretty 
hard thing for a farmer to do. Dr. Nkrumah has succeeded in getting 
his people to do that. 


Sir Hucu: Yes, I know that through my own experience. Some 
people say that we should never go to self-government until we have 
a strong economic basis. That sounds very well, but I am sure that 
Mr. Kajubi will agree with me that the economic demands and needs 
will go on forever. What we want is a method of dealing with them, 
and, if we have the people enthusiastically behind the campaigns which 
have to be undertaken, then we have some hope. 

I would like to say one other thing before we leave that aspect of it, 
if I may. I would like to give an illustration which is very much in 
my mind of how far we have come in this provision for African civil 
servants—Africans who can take part in every branch of the govern- 
ment, including the administration of justice. I, myself, was attacked at 
one time by an African with a knife as I went into my office. I was 
not badly hurt. The man’s arm was knocked by a messenger who was 
with me, and I was not hurt. 


Mr. Muncer: You are too modest. I remember when that happened. 


Sir Hucu: You remember hearing about it? Well, it attracted a 
certain amount of attention, and I had to go to the court case natural- 
ly to give evidence when the man was caught and came up on trial. I 
went into the Lagos court that morning and looked around the court. 
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I did not take much notice of it at first, but then I realized, as I 
further looked around the court, that everyone in the court except 
myself was an African—an African judge (it might have been an 
English judge; it happened to be an African judge), an African 
prosecuting counsel, an African defending counsel, an African jury. 
When the jury had heard the case, they retired. They came back, and 
they brought in a verdict of guilty. The African judge gave the maxi- 
mum sentence, which was life-imprisonment. But when the case went 
up to appeal to three English judges, it was reduced to ten years’ 
imprisonment. That, I think, is an illustration of the way we have 
come in fifty years in Nigeria. It has been one country for only fifty 
years. It is remarkable that we could get a case of that kind, which 
had all sorts of racial and political implications, dealt with by Africans 
throughout, managing the whole machinery of justice, and managing 
it without regard to any question of race or politics. That means that 
we have come some way. 


Lorp Hemincrorp: Do you not think, Sir Hugh, that it is true that 
if you grant responsibility, you call out a sense of responsibility? 


Sir Hucu: I am sure that that is so. I am absolutely sure that it is 
so. In fact, if I did not believe that, I would not be in my job—that the 
only way of training people in responsibility is to give it to them. That 
is the basis of the whole thing. There is no doubt in my mind about 
that. 

And the only additional point which I would make and one in which 
I think Mr. Kajubi would agree too—but he might put it a bit dif- 
ferently—is that, when we give self-government, it is essential that at 
the same time there are institutions in force which can last for ad- 
ministering justice and parliamentary government and which will not 
break down and allow power to slip into the hands of a tribe, or an 
individual, or a clique. 

Therefore, I am enthusiastically in favor of self-government. I would, 
at the same time, like to make sure that, when we go to self-govern- 
ment, we can confidently look to the maintenance of democratic in- 
stitutions. 


Mr. Kayusi: The only way to establish those democratic institu- 
tions is to give them to the African here and now. 


Mr. Muncrr: So far we have been talking about the countries of 
West Africa, which are pretty nearly purely African-peopled countries 
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and have no problem of white settlers. We also have to consider East 
Africa. 

There it is quite a different problem where we find a multiracial 
society. There are in Kenya, for example, five million Africans, one 
hundred thousand Indians from India, and forty thousand Euro- 
peans. To whom do you give self-government in East Africa? Do you 
hand it over to the Europeans, to the Indians, or to the Africans? 


Lorp Hemincrorp: There is no doubt that the time must come when 
the plural societies, such as Kenya’s and Tanganyika, have a com- 
pletely democratic system in which each man and woman has a vote 
of equal weight, whatever the color of his skin. But I do not think 
that that can be done at once. While in West Africa Britain is re- 
garded as the parent who has been a little slow but has lately been 
becoming quicker in recognizing that the adolescent is growing up 
and should be left to look after himself, in East Africa Britain’s func- 
tion has been that of umpire—umpire between different interests—the 
settler interests, the Asian interests, the African interests. 

While there are Africans like my old pupil, Kajubi, who has had 
the kind of education about which I was talking, who has captained 
football teams and cricket teams, and who was monitor of his house 
at school, nevertheless I think that it is understandable that Euro- 
peans and Asians there should have certain fears. And I think that 
there must be an interim period during which various constitutional 
experiments are tried out. If Britain were to withdraw too soon, she 
would be failing Africans. 


Mr. Kayusr: While I am in complete agreement with Lord Heming- 
ford that the white people and the Indians in countries like Uganda 
and Kenya must have certain fears, I think that the way in which 
Britain is proceeding to protect them and to eliminate these fears really 
accents rather than eliminates them. First of all, we have the policy 
where representation on the legislative council is based on racial 
grounds—where Africans must have their own representatives, and the 
Indians their own representatives, and the white people their own 
representatives. When these representatives go to the legislative coun- 
cil, they represent a racial group rather than the interests of the area 
from which they come. We have the situation where for the same 
job a different wage is given to a European, and to an Indian, and to 
an African. All these practices accentuate racial differences; and I do 
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not think that in the long run they will train the country as a whole 
for complete self-government in democracy. 

What I think should be done is to give the vote to the people regard- 
less of the color of the skin. I shall give this as an explanation. In 
Uganda recently the governor asked the Baganda people to elect ten 
men to represent them at a committee to meet Sir Keith Hancock on 
constitutional changes in Buganda. Among these names, certain names 
were included, which included American citizens and British members 
of Parliament who, in themselves, were not Africans. That shows 
that in the minds of the African people they are color-blind where the 
vital interests of their countries are concerned; and, if representation 
is based on regional rather than on racial grounds, the color lines 
will soon disappear. 

Mr. Mouncer: As a matter of fact, in Kenya I think that it is very 
much easier to get agreement between the representatives of the 
British government and the African leaders in Kenya than it is to get 
the British settlers in Kenya to agree with their own government. 


Mr. Kayjusr: That is right. If I may illustrate that, again in the 
recent Mau Mau movement, more Africans have been killed by their 
fellow-Africans than by the whites, because the Africans who have 
identified themselves with the policies unacceptable to the white people 
have also been in opposition with their fellow-Africans. It is not a 
movement against white people as such but a movement against a set 
of circumstances. 

Lorp Hemincrorp: Since I have been talking about education, let me 
say that one of Britain’s most urgent educational jobs is to educate her 
own settlers. 


Mr. Kayust: That is true. 


Mr. Muncer: One of the great men of West Africa, perhaps one 
of the great men of the world, was the late James Aggrey, and he often 
liked to compare race relations problems which we have been talking 
about in relation to political stability with playing a piano. He used to 
point out that you cannot have harmony until you play on both the 
black and the white keys. Now, most Africans accepted this up to 
World War II, and I think that we have at the Rounp Taste this 
morning. But many Africans now say that it is fine to have harmony 
by playing on the black and the white keys, but it is time for the 
Englishmen to get off the piano stool. 
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Sir Hucu: Or, to change the tune, might I say? Would that be a 
better way to put it? 


Mr. Muncer: Change the tune. How soon should this happen? 


Srr Hucu: The tune, in other words, will be very different when 
it is played by African responsible ministers, elected from the people, 
with Great Britain and America too, and other territories which can 
make their contribution assisting them in their effort, but leaving the 
decisions of policy and the responsibility on policy to those who come 
up elected from the people. Of course, I am coming back, I must 
admit, to my own subject of West Africa there. 


Mr. Muncer: I think that the British Labour party at its recent 
conference pointed out that they wanted a definite year in which in- 
dependence would be granted to Nigeria and to the rest of the British 
colonies. I realize that no people are ever ready for self-government any 
more than any children are ever ready to stand on their own feet. But 


should Britain be the only determinant of when self-government 
should come? 


Sir Hucu: The Labour party suggests that we should be. I do not 
disagree with the fundamental idea of it, but I would say that it is not 
a question of dates and times so much as a question of confidence. If 
we can carry the confidence of the leaders of Africa that we genuinely 
intend to move toward self-government on a certain basis (so far as I 
am concerned I would accept the general thesis which Mr. Kajubi puts 
to us), if we can convince them that they are determined to move 
toward that end, then the dates are not so important. 


Lorp Hemincrorp: I would wholly agree with that. The only thing 
that we must emphasize is the urgency of this problem. Somebody 
said, and well said, that “it is always five minutes to twelve in Africa 


” 


now. 


Mr. Moncerr: That brings up the question, perhaps, of communism. 
What is the appeal of communism? You say “urgency.” I assume that 
that has some reference to the Communist program in Africa. Mr. 


Kajubi, what appeal does communism have in Africa from your point 
of view? 


Mr. Kayusr: I should say that there is nothing inherent in the philos- 
ophy and perhaps in the practice of communism that would particular- 
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ly appeal to the African people. The demands which the African peo- 
ple are making are the ones such as the elements mentioned by Sir 
Hugh, but at present the Communists have been asking the sort of 
questions that the Africans would hope to receive the correct answers 
to. In some countries it is already bad enough, like, for example, in 
South Africa, to be a black man; it would be worse to try to be a red 
man in addition. 

But the sort of questions which the Communists are asking are the 
right questions; and it behooves that the United States and Britain 
give the right answers to these questions. 


Mr. Muncer: Let me ask you gentlemen what we as Americans 
should do. What can the United States do? 


Lorp Hemincrorp: I would like to mention straightaway two great 
needs of Africa which I think the United States can certainly help to 
supply. One is technical assistance; the other is capital. 


Sir Hucu: Yes, that is certainly true, is it not? And, wherever you 
are in these backward countries, you live in the sense of the desperate- 
ly urgent need of capital in order that you can raise the standard of 
_ living of the people. There is a tremendous need, both from England 
and America, to help in providing the capital to develop the re- 
sources of Africa. 


Mr. Kayusi: Although I would object to the term “backward,” as 
used by Sir Hugh, I would like to say that educational assistance given 
_ by the United States to Africa is proving of great help to the African 
people. And I hope that more and more educational assistance to 
Africa will help to develop that kind of leadership. 


Sir Hucu: If I might be allowed to say, I was referring there natural- 
ly to the places where I have had experience and not to the country 
where Mr. Kajubi comes from. 

Mr. Kayust: Yes. 

Mr. Muneer: Let us take Mr. Kajubi’s country. We have not come 
to any real solution perhaps in East Africa. Is this going to continue 
to be a question of white fighting against brown and against black? 
Or is there some pattern that can be worked out in East Africa? 


Sir Hucu: I do not want to introduce a new subject, because it is 
a big enough continent with which we have been dealing. But could 
I, just for a minute, say this: I come now from the British West 
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Indies. There we have centuries of experience on the matters I talk 
about—of fair civil service, the respect for impartial justice, par- 
liamentary government. The first constitution was granted to Jamaica 
in 1660, and I am confident that in the British West Indies, where we 
have, you see, all races represented, we can show a pattern to Africa 
which can be followed, even in the areas where you get white and 
black and Indians, as we have. We believe that in a year or two from 
now we in the West Indies can establish a self-governing dominion. 
That I believe will be of enormous importance to the United States 
and, indeed, to Africa. 


Mr. Kayusi: If I may refer a little bit to the question of capital 
coming to Africa, mentioned by Lord Hemingford, I should like to 
say that American, European, and all capital from overseas is welcome 
so long as this does not come to siphon out and to drain the wealth of 
the country. The training of African personnel to take a part in the de- 
velopment of their own countries should be part and parcel of these 
developments which are going on in Africa. 


Lorp Hemincrorp: I would like to add the tremendous importance 
of the Christian contribution. We have not talked much about mis- 
sions, but I believe that the marvelous control which Mr. Kajubi’s 
people have shown in the last few months has been due to the great 
strength of the Christian church in Uganda, and that must be 
strengthened. 


Mr. Muncer: I think that, when we Americans look at the 
colonial parts of the world, we do look back and recall our own 
struggle for independence. Perhaps we are unduly impatient at times 
with the colonial powers who procrastinate on letting people rule 
themselves. I think of recent disagreements which we have had with 
the French in Indochina and our general distrust of colonialism else- 
where. Perhaps control too long is the best breeding ground for 
Communist bacteria. 

Today’s Rounp Taste has discussed the willing handing-over of 
control by Great Britain to the Gold Coast and Nigeria, where much 
remains to be done with the cooperation of the British, African, and 
perhaps the American people. But the way forward is clear. 

We found a much more complex problem in East Africa because 
of its multiracial society, but we are agreed that there is also harmony 
which must come from playing on both the black and the white keys. 
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EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE GOLD COAST* 


By EDWIN S. MUNGER 
* 


Students of the African political scene realize that a far reaching 
revolution has taken place in the Gold Coast in the past five years. 
The dynamic rise of the Convention People’s Party, accompanied by 
inflammatory appeals, bloody riots, and jailings, culminated remark- 
ably in free and democratic elections—followed by the release from 
prison of leading party members to take seats in the newly-consti- 
tuted Legislative Assembly. 

The political situation is now more stabilized. Demurring British 
officials have disappeared or fallen into step with the leadership of 
Governor Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, whose political sagacity is matched 
by that of Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah and Minister of Com- 
merce K. A. Gbedemah. My impression, from talking with the revolu- 
tionary leaders, is that they are sobered by administrative responsibili- 
ties, but their driving nationalism has not dissipated. 

With Africans on top politically, and with the civil service being 
“Africanized” at the intermediate levels, the Gold Coast now looks to 
the base of the pyramid—to the ordinary voters, local officials, small 
businessmen, cocoa farmers, and artisans, on whom sound political and 
economic development must rest. Many small nations have gained only 
economic dependence and ruling oligarchies flying the banner of inde- 
pendence. Education expansion is now one of the crucial issues in the 
Gold Coast. 

In recent years the insatiable demand for education has led to the 
bribing of teachers to register extra pupils. The Methodist Director 


of Schools told of how one village had built an elaborate house and 
given a $400 bonus to attract a particularly good teacher and then 


sued him for the money when the director moved him in a routine 


change. 
Once in British Togoland I drove up to a school with the head- 


*From an article in the News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, 


_ March, 1954. (Reprinted by special permission of the author.) 
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master. A crowd of children was standing quietly outside in the driving 
rain and I asked him why they couldn’t wait inside until school began. 
“Oh,” he explained, “they aren’t regular pupils—they’re just here be- 
cause it’s a rainy day. Some pupils won’t come and then they will beg 
for a chance to sit in the vacant seats.” 

Many of those in school have to struggle to stay there. If you should 
walk late at night through the worst slums of Accra, you would see 
children from dark, one-room hovels sitting on the curb, their feet 
dangling over the open sewers, reading their lessons in the dim arc 
of streetlights. Less evident are the common sacrifices of mothers who 
forego meals and restrict themselves to one set of clothes in order to 
buy a school dress; or fathers who walk to work to save a two-penny 
bus fare that will buy a plantain for a son’s school lunch. 

The most insistent demand for schools comes from the prosperous 
cocoa farmers of Ashanti, where there is money for buildings but no 
teachers are available. Legislators from the rural areas have been 
vociferously demanding action. 

Should a country, at the present stage of political development of 
the Gold Coast, sacrifice some of the quality in its schools for the 
sake of rapid expansion, with the aspiration of restoring quality as 
soon as possible? 

Gold Coast parents who cannot get their children into classes are 
loud and emotional in shouting, “Give us schools!” The politicians 
have heard them. Led by the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Education, a program for rapid expansion was pushed through. 

By a wide majority, the teachers appear to be opposed to sacrificing 
quality for quantity. When privately visiting eleven schools, I found 
only one teacher who was in complete agreement with rapid growth. 
There has been a counter demand for several years that admittance 
requirements at various levels be revised sharply upward, while the 
teachers’ union has been agitating for a reduced pupil-teacher ratio. 

A former director of education privately uttered a strenuous “No, 
you will spoil more than you create by adding schools too fast.” Where 
there are high standards in the country, he, and other professional 
educators, are responsible for them. He exerted a powerful force in 
the past by refusing government grants for schools that didn’t meet 
set standards. Now many of the “unrecognized” schools are being 


“recognized,” including some of those started by the Convention Peo- 
ple’s Party. 
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In conversations with numerous Gold Coasters—the president of the 
Trade Union Congress, the leading conservative newspaper editor, a 
mass education officer, police inspector, the leading artist, a judge, a 
tailor, three market women, and several clerks—I found a feeling that 
education must reach out to many more people, but without exception 
each person deplored any lowering of standards. Again and again a 
man would speak of reestablishing standards as soon as possible. 
“Soon” could mean never. That may be a legitimate risk in the great 
gamble for stable government in a new nation. 

The principal of the University College said that he believes he has 
won the fight to keep key secondary schools on which the University 
College depends for most of its students from having their staffs diluted 
to new schools. Some of the educational officials in the government 
say that standards are not slipping and will not in the future. The 
Ministry of Education has impressive figures that “show” the main- 
tenance of established levels of competence. 

This is an attractive line because it soothes both those who demand 
quantity and those who insist on superior performance. But it doesn’t 
appear to hold water. When one analyzes by personality and experi- 
ence as well as statistically the changes taking place in the secondary 
school system, the impression is clear that there is some qualitative 
slip. A superior secondary school may still have a history master with 


a B.A., but this conceals the fact that last year’s master with ten years’ 


experience and exceptional ability has been made headmaster of a new 
secondary school, while his run-of-the-mill substitute is starting his 
first post. Some such substitutions take place inevitably, but not on the 


_ present mass scale. Further, men who would normally be dropped for 


various reasons are now retained and even promoted. The expanding 


Africanized Civil Service has caused casualties among the best teachers. 


Fifty able American teachers could, over the next six years, give an 


- enormous helping hand to this country. Until the hundreds of Gold 
_ Coast students now abroad return, they could make both quality and 


quantity possible and exert an influence on the future all out of pro- 


| portion to their numbers. Tribulations would be many, but there would 
. be personal rewards superior to anything else they may ever have an 


opportunity to experience. Couples (wives without very young children 


_ are viewed as an asset) would face a life that in some bush stations 


might even include supervision of building construction while teach- 


"ing under the trees. Gold Coast salaries allow for a satisfactory though 
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not luxurious standard of living. The real compensations would be 
not monetary. 

A real boost through educational aid, in people, would be a generous 
step, and one that could pay precious dividends. A sound program 
can count on the personal support of the Prime Minister, whose college 
years were spent in the United States. 


ON THE VERGE OF A NEW AGE* 
By SENTEZA KAJUBI 
* 


Uganda, lying one degree south and four degrees north of the 
equator, neither tropical nor yet temperate, has a charm singularly 
its own. This British protected territory, about the size of the state of 
Oregon, situated on Lake Victoria, 4,000 feet above the Indian Ocean, 
is a country of wave-like hills, verdant valleys, of crocodile, hippo- 
potami and fish-harboring lakes, with high-soaring mountains on its 
eastern and western fringes. Uganda is bounded on the east by Kenya, 
on the north by the Sudan, and on the west by the Belgian Congo. 

The population of the protectorate is composed of 5,000,000 Afri- 
cans, 36,000 Asians, and 3,000 Europeans. The vast majority of the 
African inhabitants depend upon the land, directly or indirectly, for 
their livelihood, growing cotton and coffee on small peasant plots as 
the chief cash crops; and raising plantains, sweet potatoes, and millet, 
and rearing long-horn cattle for local consumption. All the political 
hegemony is in the hands of the British Governor, who administers 
the protectorate with the aid of a legislative council and an executive 
council, both of which he nominates, and whose advisory decisions 
he may veto at his discretion. 

Before the advent of the British, the people led a relatively simple 
existence, without written records and all the blessings and evils asso- 
ciated with the Western culture pattern. But they were by no means 
savages. They lived in small ununited communities, each with its own 
king or chieftain, and developed a kind of social structure in which 
it was easy for every member of the tribe to find a place. Education 


* Ibid. 
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meant the preparation of the individual for life in this social and po- 
litical framework. Among the Baganda, the most numerous group— 
from whose kingdom (Buganda) the protectorate took its name—this 
training was given entirely in the home. In the absence of a system 
of writing, the first essence of education was the development of a 
fast and retentive memory. Tribal histories, folk tales, songs, proverbs 
and all records were passed on from generation to generation by word 
of mouth. From the folklore the children learned that good is re- 
warded and evil punished, and that wisdom is more to be desired 
than physical strength—a theme which repeats itself in many African 
stories. The proverbs abound in poetry, wit, and the art of life. The 
gods of the time were many, but each had his own area of jurisdic- 
tion and his own duties, and there were no feuds between the gods 
of one locality and those of another. Morality was sometimes based 
on fear and superstitious beliefs about the unknown, but they were 
effective. 

In addition to these non-material aspects of tribal culture, boys 
and girls were taught how to live and make a living. After the pre- 
liminary training in the homes of their parents the youths were usually 
sent to homes of higher chiefs and later to the palace of the king for 
further training in decent manners and courtly behavior. It was from 
among these that the chieftains were selected. They were the most 
educated members, and they had the respect and the support of so- 
ciety. Although there were no school buildings, this kind of training 
gave the individual an education. It was free for all the youngsters 
and sometimes produced better citizens than our Christian schools. 

It is not intended, however, to romanticize and to advocate a return 
to the bygone past. With the coming of the white man, the introduc- 
‘tion of a money economy, Christianity, and all the inventions and 
application of modern science, the equilibrium of tribal society was 
/ upset, and tribal education outdated. The indigenous people of Uganda 
' showed exceptional interest in new things—‘“an interest having its 
‘origin not in the childish and irrational inquisitiveness of the savage, 
_ but in mental alertness,” and they quickly adjusted their outlook to the 
changing conditions. 
_ Most of the credit for the development of Uganda’s present educa- 
tional system goes to missionary societies. The first group belonged 
to the Anglican Church. They arrived in the country in 1877 at the 
| invitation of Kabaka (King) Mutesa I and his chiefs, who were im- 
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pressed by Henry M. Stanley’s presentation of the fundamentals of the 
Christian creed, when he visited the King’s court in 1875. Two years 
later the first Catholic White Fathers also arrived. Arab traders had 
already penetrated the country, buying slaves and ivory, and selling 
cloth to the people. Kabaka Mutesa I and some of his chiefs had 
learned Arabic, mastered the Arab manner of writing and corre- 
sponded in that language on matters of state. All three religious groups 
were given gifts of land and support to start their work. Unfortunately 
religious factions and political rivalry developed between the three 
groups, which eventually threw the country into civil strife. The King, 
who had invited the missionaries to evangelize his country but now 
saw them struggling for political control, found himself in an em- 
barrassing fix. He, himself, accepted none of the alien creeds and died 
in 1884 proclaiming the gods of his forefathers. Ten years after his 
death the country formally became a British possession. 

In spite of the sad beginnings, the work done by the various mis- 
sionary societies in building not only schools and churches but also 
hospitals, maternity centers, and teacher training centers is beyond all 
praise. 

Uganda has no state system of education in the sense there is in the 
United States. Most schools belong to various missionary societies and 
receive grants-in-aid from the government. This dualism of church 
and government has been, and still is, very characteristic of Uganda’s 
development. 

The school system is divided into: primary, junior and senior sec- 
ondary schools, and higher institutions. The senior secondary school 
leads up in the twelfth year to the Cambridge School Certificate, com- 
parable to the last year of the senior high school in the U.S. The 
missions, hampered by financial difficulties, have not been able to sup- 
ply enough of these schools to satisfy the demands of a people who 
have been called “the Japanese of Africa.” According to the Uganda 
Government, about 80 per cent of the boys, and 30 per cent of the 
girls go to school for some period in their lives. About 22 per cent 
of the adults are literate, but the percentage of those who can secure 
places in higher classes and stay at school long enough to gain any 
appreciable benefits from their time at school is considerably smaller. 
Moreover, since the main aim of the missions is evangelization rather 
than education, many of the children supposedly at school are merely 
under some kind of moral influence. 
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While much effort is made to correlate education with the actual 
needs of the community, the limited financial resources make it im- 
possible to provide the necessary teaching aids even in the primary 

schools. Educational films, color transparencies, radio, maps, textbooks 
for every pupil, and all the visual and auditory aids available for the 
_American child are unheard-of in Uganda schools. Even the first 
graders receive formal oral instruction behind their uncomfortable 
desks. 
| In view of the small number of schools, going to school is not taken 
for granted as it is in the U.S. To many a pupil attendance at a pri- 
mary or junior secondary school means walking six or more miles 
each way every day, without a midday meal. To others it means 
staying with strangers away from their families and contributing to 
the finances of these dormitory homes by drawing water, hewing 
wood, and working in the garden. Others go from school to school 
in search of vacancies and ultimately come back home to work on 
the land, having failed to find any opportunity because “they are too 
old.” As a result of this pressure, those pupils who cannot make good 
grades are turned out of school regardless of age. This kind of edu- 
cation seems to lay overdue emphasis on academic aspects and to over- 
look the realities of life. 

Uganda’s educational problems have their basic roots mainly in the 

unattractive working condition of the teachers who are tossed about 
with the regularity of a pendulum between the missions which em- 
ploy them and the government, which underpays them. To alleviate 
these problems Africans started their own schools but they are still in 
‘the embryonic stage and, without government financial support, are 
- still extremely poor. Free compulsory education is not expected in the 
foreseeable future. 
‘The University College of East Africa, Makerere College, although 
| small, exercises much social influence over the whole of East Africa. 
“It is also the main stepping stone for those students who venture 
beyond the horizon of East Africa. Most of these students go to Great 
‘Britain, while a number visit India through the generosity of the 
‘Indian Government which awards scholarships to African students. 
| The educated African is not necessarily the happiest member of his 
‘community, nor is his lot an easy one. While there is no legalized 
color discrimination in Uganda, such as one meets with in the Union 
‘of South Africa and some parts of the U.S., the innate superiority of 
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the white man and the inferiority of the “native” is taken for granted 
at virtually every point the two happen to meet, regardless of educa- 
tional achievements or ability to carry responsibility. Education offers _ 
no exemption from the humiliations which go with the dark skin. | 
These master-and-servant attitudes between the two races have robbed | 
the black man of his full human dignity and invoked in him feelings 
of frustration, resentment, and skepticism about the Western ideology | 
of democracy. The missionary, who still assumes a paternalistic atti- 
tude toward the African, tries to comfort him with pious and beatific 
words. The Uganda African is moving (but slowly) toward rejection 
of this status imposed upon him by the colonial politico-social system. 
The present Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, however, is an intelligent | 
and liberal administrator who respects the people and is loved by them. 

Uganda is on the verge of a new age. A $50,000,000 hydro-electric 
scheme—a T.V.A. of some kind—is in progress at Owen Falls near. 
the exit of the Nile from Lake Victoria. The 879-mile railroad from 
the east coast to Kampala is to be extended another two hundred miles 
west to tap the copper and other mineral resources hitherto hidden 
under the Mountains of the Moon. Yet all these and similar projects 
will be made possible only with capital and skill from abroad, and 
will mean little for the Africans unless the training of African per-| 
sonnel—not only in simple skills but as real participants in the de- 
velopment of their country—is taken as part and parcel of the schemes. 

Education is one of the most constructive means for the African. 
people to solve their problems. The work done by all the voluntary 
agencies in this field in a good and friendly spirit is deeply appreci- 
ated. The generous attitude adopted by the United States since the 
war years, in its student exchange programs, is promoting friendly 
relations and international brotherhood among all the peoples of the 
“free world.” Americans should be proud of those Africans educated 
in the U.S. who are at present active in maneuvering the political vessels 
of their respective countries on the west coast of Africa toward inde- 
pendence, in a peaceful and democratic manner. In East and Central 
Africa, the problems are more complex, and owing to the racial and 
cultural heterogeneity of the population, the Africans have adopted a 
wait-a-bit attitude. Education, and more education still, seems to be 
the most straightforward road to lead them out of the present maze. 
The author believes that more American educational aid to Africa 
would repay the U.S. in a currency beyond the dollar value—the sin- 
cere and genuine thanks of the African people. 


